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The  Barefoot  Boy 


Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 

From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,  

I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy! 

Prince  thou  art,  the  grown-up  man 

Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 

In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye,  

Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy: 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy! 


Cheerily,  then  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat; 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  is  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil: 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah,  that  thou  couldst  know  the  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy! 


— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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A  REGULAR  FELLOW 

By  Sarah  Comstock 

In  the  Good.Housekeeping  Magazine 
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TT  WAS  the  day  ; in  a  lifetime  to  the  boys 
of  Moundville,  the  little  town  where  I 
happened  to  . be  ,  stopping.  The  .home  team, 
the  Red ;:  Caps,  was  playing  the  Yellow  Sox, 
and  nothing  so  exciting  had  happened  since 
the  cyclone  tore  ,  down  i. the  circus  tent  and  let 
iloose  three  »elephantsi.  ;and  'a  leopard  whose 
spots  ran  in  •  the  •  rain;  The  air  was  a  - chaos 
of  shouts:  '  "Hi,  '-there,  >you  Red  '  Slugger!" 
"Aw,  watchvus '  wipe  up  the  ground  with  em" 
■"Give  em  enough1  of  your  fire  balls,  Sockem, 
and  you'll  be  bid  by  the  Yanks!" 
'"  '  Behind  "the  ten-year-bid  herbesj  resplendent 
ini:'"t'heir "'  new  red  caps,  followed  a  mob  of 
.worshipers— every'  other  boy  "in"  Mouridville. 
'Yelling  and  cn'eering  '  and  running  pell-mell, 
they'  poured  to  witness  the  "mighty  conflict. 
I  flung  a  cheer  after  the  team,  then  started 
back  tow the  house.  As  "I  did  so,  I  saw  to  my 
.astonishment    that  ! one    boy   was   left  behind. 

"Aren't,  you  going—-"'  I  began,  and  stopped; 
for'  in  the  sarhe  instant  I  took' in  the  fact  that 
he  was  crippled.     ,  ,  '  / 

"  "A  soul's  anguish  Vldoked  forth J  from  his 
unforgettable  great'  dark  eyes  as  he  shook 
his  head.  "Kids  like  me  are  different,"  he 
expiained.  '  ''We're  'hot  "regular  follows." 
'  ''  Ndf  ' regular  fellows!  Could  any  torture  strike 
deeper  into  a  child's  heart?  With  this  glorious 
world  surrounding  you — a  world  of  camping, 
fyiljing,  swimming,  ;  skating,  dancing,  iflying, 
running  after  parades,  getting  into  scrapes 
, a.ong  .with  the  crowd,  getting  out  if  you  can; 
in  short,  just  living  life  keenly,  robustly,  as 
other  boys  and.  ,  girls  live  it— what  is  mo.ee 
terrible  to  childhood  than  being  "different*'? 
Being  "not  a  regular  fellow"?  The  ,  handi- 
capped; boys  and  girls!  Those  tragic  children 
who,  are  set  apart,  doomed  to  a  bleak  world 
of loneliness ■  an^  brooding.  And.  we  haye 
i  a  good-sized  army  of  them.  There  are  fifteen 
thousand  blind  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  the  Umted  States,  to  say  .nothing  pif  t^s 
near-bhnd.  ;  ^  Xhere  ..  are  t^ree  .  hundred^  ,  and 
.sixty-five'  thousand  crippled  children.  ;  Three 
million  of  our  school, ,, children  are  seriously 
deaf.  Mothers  gave  birtfy  to  .  some  of  the_e 
only  to  fearn  that  the/  were  handicapped 
from  the  beginning,.  Others,  f  elL  victim  in 
early  .  hfe  to.  .  th. e  3  .^terrible  \bhg{its...  of  disease 
or  accident.  •  |.  »  \ 

",    That  la  me   boy   who   could^.not^  go  .to  the 

•  ball  game  is  responsible  for  my, ^knowing  these 

*  facts.  (  The  thing  ,  tore  at  f  my  heart  vuntil 
1  set  out  on.  an  investigation.  \  I  learned  that 


he  had  been  held  back  because  of  his  infirmity 
untd  he  "believed  himself  helpless.  It  need 
not  have  been  so.  If  his  case  had  been  in  the 
right  hands,  he  would  have  been  outfitted  with 
correct  appliances;  1  he  would  have  been  en- 
couraged and  taught  to  make  the  maximum 
use  of  his  body;  and  he  would  have  hobbled 
happily  along  with  the  gang'  to  see  the  Red 
Caps  lick  the  Yellow!  So x'.J 

And  so,  because  of  him,  I've  been  spending 
days  in  Softool's J or  '  'ihe',:Kan3iic'a.pped — the 
crippled,  the  deaf,  the '  blind-  -  and  it's  all 
been  so  wonderful  that  I wish  I  had  an 
amplifier  to  carry  my  voice  to  every  despairing 
father  and  mother'  of  such  in  the  ■■  land.  I'd 
be  shouting  into  it:  "Take  heart!  .Your  children 
needn\  ;.  be  left  but  of  life!"  They ''"can  '  enter 
in!  They  can  learn  to:  work,  playj  '  mingle 
with  '  others,  become  i|sefiil,"  'happy  men  and 
women!"'  ;      •:„">•','-    ^•i-;«,>'^  ■■->■   -j. -•  ■n'~<' 

"Yes-  I  *  medh  it — happy!  ' ' I've  seen  such 
miracles  wrought  with  those  Who  can  hot;' see, 
or  hear,  or^waifc'  that  they  seem  born  again, 
into  a  new  world.  Special  workers y  who  deal 
constantly  With  them  join  in  a,i;:single  refrain: 
"If  only  we  could  reach  their  'mothers,  their 
families!  If  w«  could  plead  for-a  new  attitude 
in1-  -  the'  -  home!  It  :  would  change  '•  their  whole 
lives;.  They  are  the  most  misunderstood  group 
of  children  in  the  social  structure.  They 
don't  want  to  be  pitied.  They  don't  want  to 
be-  mollycoddled.  They  don't  want  <to  'be 
spoiled.    What  they  do- want -is  to  be  normalized. 

.Give   them  a   break!"  alM    "'  fid:/',,.    ,„«***«*  t" 

The  case  of  the  Newmans',  baby  Johnny  -is 
typical.  :  Me  I  was  i  just  '  beginning   to>italk — a 

usplendid,  devil-may-care  .,  young.  -  rascal  who 
looked  like,  the  •.  future  fullback  of  a  crack 
eleven.  '  They  were  all.  off  for  a  glorious 
holiday — John  Senior  at  the  wheel,  Marylin 
in  t'.ie.  back  .  seat  holding  Johnny,  the  baby, 
shrieking,.  "Fas'!,, Fas'-!"  in;; an  infantile  -  frenzy 
of  speed  o  mania.  A  drunken  driver  swerved 
toward  them.  Then  it  was  all  a  nightmare  of 

.horror;,,  A  pushing  crowd,  itheif -ambulance,-  ;a 

.hoip^tal  ;  j  crib,  :  ando  daysiLlatery  the  .  doctor's 
.verdict:  ;"Your-.-child  will  never  see  again.  But 
otherwise,  sound  as  a  drum.",:  ;y;„'s. 

At  that  moment  Marylin  i  could  have  borne 
anything  hut;  that:  "sound  as  a  .drum."  If  only 
he  had,  said.  "Your  child  wilL,,die!";  But  that 
little  John  should  live— nto  old-age,  perhaps^- 
bhnd !  . .  •    ri.'-4,  ■<■■  ■  •■■■<.  j  *'i.'H" 

: ..  Then;  came  tfte  next  reaction,  the  sure  instinct 
of  motherhood-  She  would  hold  him  close 
as  her  own  heart,  never  leave  his  side.  She 
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would  wait  upon  him,  cherish  him,  build 
around  him  a  wall  of  devotion  that  would 
shut  him  in,  safe  from  every  hard  reality  of 
life.    She  kept  her  resolve  like  a  sacred  vow. 

By  the  time  Baby  John  had  attained  unto 
the  stubby  trouserhood  of  preschool  years, 
a  neighbor  summed  him  up,  "If  it  weren't 
cruel  on  account  of  his  blindness,  I'd  call 
him  a  holy  terror."  The  family  treated  him 
as  a  privileged  character,  and  he  played  up 
to  the  role  for  all  he  was  worth.  He  was  taught 
nothing  whatever — the  other  children  were 
expected  to  begin  work  on  brushes  and  buttons, 
but  he  was  bathed,  combed,  and  dressed.  If 
he  happened  not  to  fancy  the  operation,  he 
grabbed  the  hairbrush  and  struck  his  mother, 
screaming  like  a  wildcat;  and  never  a  word  of 
correction  for  'Mother's  poor  precious."  He 
moved  nowhere  without  demanding — and  ge.t'ng 
— her  hold,  no  matter  how  urgent  her  other 
claims.  His  brother  and  sister  let  him  alone, 
for  he  struck  and  kicked,  and  they  were 
reprimanded  if  they  didn't  stand  for  it.  But 
most  of  the  time  he  sat  listless,  hands  playing 
about  his  eyes,  head  sagging,  body  shifting 
aimlessly  into  uncouth  postures.  The  cook 
would  turn  from  him  to  whisper  to  the 
gardener,  with  a  tapping  of  her  forehead, 
"Nobody  home!" 

Then  one  day  a  stranger  came.  "My  name's 
Miss  Reid.  I'm  from  the  school  for  the  blind. 
Mayn't  I  get  acquainted  with  your  little  boy?" 

She  was  an  irresistible  curly-haired  person 
and  Marylin  led  her  in  where  Johnny  sat, 
stooped  and  unheeding. 

"John,  I've  brought  you  a  ball!"  she  cried 
gaily.  "Let's  play  with  it." 

"Oh,  he  can't  play  games!"  Marylin  put  in. 
"He'd  hurt  himself." 

"This  ball  is  light,"  said  the  teacher.  Besides, 
if  he  gets  a  slight  bump  now  and  then,  what 
of  it?  Don't  your  other  children  get  bumps — 
and   get   over  them?" 

"Yes,  but — he's  different!"  murmured  Mary- 
lin, dismayed  but  helpless  before  the  young 
stranger's  jaunty  authority. 

"Listen,  John!"  Miss  Reid  was  saying  as 
she  shook  the  ball. 

Inside  it  a  bell  rang.  His  face  sprang  to 
life;  he  reached  eagerly.  While  he  examined 
it  by  listening  to  its  chime  and  feeling  its 
shape,  Miss  Reid  cleared  the  floor.  Furniture 
back.  Room  to  play! 

Marylin  found  herself  looking  on,  terrified 
but  powerless.  Johnny  was  being  put  through 
a  performance  that  caused  her  to  cry  out 
in  protest,  but  neither  Johnny  nor  Miss  Reid 
paid  the  slightest  attention.  The  teacher  was 
tinkling  the  ball  ahead  of  him,  making  him 
run  toward  it;  holding  it  above  his  head  and 
helping  him  to  jump.  Assured  that  every 
bump-producing  object  was  out  of  the  way, 
he  let  himself  go  in  a  burst  in  pursuit  of  the 
ringing  ball,  laughing  when  he  missed  it  and 
chortling  in  glee  when  he  caught  it. 

"He's  a  splendid  boy,  Mrs.  Newman,"  Miss 
Reid  said  as  the  two  sat  down  for  a  private 
chat.  "But  he's  backward.  His  education  should 
begin  at  once." 


"Education!  He  can't  be  expected  to  learn 
so  young,  poor  darling." 

"Oh,  can't  he!  Why  not?  You  call  him 
'different.'  He's  far  less  so  than  you  think, 
and  he  should  be  trained  away  from  that 
difference — trained  toward  normality.  May  I 
see  his  playthings?" 

Resentful  but  strangely  unable  to  disobey 
this  masterful  young  person,  Marylin  brought 
the  toys.  "He  doesn't  care  anything  for  them," 
she  said  despondently. 

"Let  me  tell  you  why.  Their  appeal  is  visual. 
That  stuffed  animal  has  a  funny  face,  but 
it  doesn't  amuse  him  because  he  can't  see  it; 
and  its  covering  of  ordinary  cloth  doesn't 
interest  his  touch.  Get  one  with  a  furry  or  fuzzy 
covering,  and  let  his  fingers  enjoy  it. 

"As  for  the  blocks — their  charm  lies  in 
pictures  and  bright  colors — a  blank  to  Johnny. 
As  they  are  all  the  same  size  and  shape,  he 
soon  exhausts  their  tactile  possibilities.  His 
blocks  may  be  of  plain  wood,  but  they,  must 
be  of  many  sizes  and  shapes.  The  embossed 
blocks  and  other  toys  will  appeal  to  him  later — 
those  with  raised  letters  and  pictures.  Some 
day  he'll  have  embossed  dominoes. 

"Remember  that,  with  help,  he  can  develop 
"reat  keenness  in  senses  other  than  sight. 
When  you  choose  a  toy,  ask  yourself:  'Does 
it  appeal  to  those  other  senses?  Will  its  feel 
delight  him?  Has  it  sound?'  There  are  many 
rattles,  bells,  and  toy  musical  instruments  that 
he  will  enjoy.  As  his  hands  grow  active  and 
sensitive  you  will  feel  a  change  in  them.  Now 
they  are  stiff  and  inert,  the  typical  hands  of 
the  untrained  blind  child.  They  will  come  to 
life. 

"But  touch  and  sound  are  not  his  only 
approaches.  Next  time  he  sits  bored,  call  the 
attention  of  his  handsome  little  Roman  nose 
to  this."  Miss  Reid  brought  forth  a  basket 
woven  of  Indian  sweet  grass.  "The  blind  may 
acquire  an  extraordinary  sense  of  smell,"  she 
said. 

rJ~'HE  weeks  that  followed  were  red-letter  weeks 
to  Johnny.  He  soon  learned  to  go  about 
the  house  and  yard  alone.  It  was  understood 
ihat  certain  spaces  were  to  be  kept  clear  so 
that  he  could  walk,  run,  and  jump.  And  did 
his  young  muscles  respond!  He  began  to  develop 
that  power  of  orientation  which  is  almost 
uncanny  in  those  who  can  not  see.  "He  must 
learn  to  depend  on  it  rather  than  feel  his 
way,"  said  Miss  Reid.  Although  his  mother 
paled  at  the  sight,  he  was  taught  to  go  up  and 
downstairs  alone.  "He  mustn't  lean  on  a 
woman — he  wants  to  be  a  self-reliant  man. 
High  time  for  him  to  begin  feeding  himself, 
bathing  himself,  combing  his  own  hair — he 
can  relieve  you  immensely." 

"But  I  so  yearn  to  do  for  him!"  pleaded 
Marylin. 

"So  you  shall — but  in  the  right  way,  dear 
Mrs.  Newman.  You're  like  nearly  every  other 
mother  of  a  blind  child — you've  waited  on  him 
till  he's  helpless.  On  the  other  hand,  he  needs 
such  aid  as  he  never  has  had,  to  gain  increased 
experience.  He  can't  create  it  for  himself;  he 
must  be  steered.  Talk  to  him  constantly,  about 
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everything — ships,  animals,  fire  engines,  trees, 
flags,  airplanes,  the  Fourth  of  July.  Take  him 
aboard  a  ship,  or  to  a  parade;  let  him  hear 
the  whistles,  the  bands,  the  shouting.  Lead 
him  into  the  garden,  teach  him  to  recognize 
plants  and  trees  by  their  feeling  and  odor. 
Give  him  playthings  that  will  stimulate  activity: 
boxes  and  cans  to  open  and  shut;  sand  and 
snow  shovel  and  pail;  wagons,  sleds,  trains,  to 
push  and  pull;  triangle  and  drum  to  rouse 
his  sense  of  rhythm.  There  are  phonograph 
records  of  nursery  songs  which  he  1  can  learn 
after  a  while  to  play  himself. 

"Wake  him  up.  Keep  at  him.  You  will 
always  make  allowance  for  his  limitation;  but, 
within  his  scope,  you  must  demand  his  utmost 
just  as  you  do  with  your  other  children.  You 
have  shut  him  away' from  life;  instead,  your 
job  is  to  lead  him  forth  into  it.  It's  no  easy 
task.  It  calls  for  your  perpetual  pep.  But  some 
day  you'll  see  him  a  happy,  perhaps  a  self- 
supporting,  man.  And  anyway — is'nt  it  reward 
enough  to  look  at  that  child  today?" 

It  was.  There  he  sat  with  the  embossed  toys, 
his  face  glowing  with  live  delight.  As  life 
opened  to  Johnny  he  began  to  win  friends 
wherever  he  went.  For  there  had  been  a  day 
when  the  young  teacher  looked  the  mother  in 
the  eye  and  said: 

"You  may  slam  the  door  on  me,  but  I've 
got  to  get  it  off  my  chest:  are  you  going  to 
let  as  brilliant  and  as  potentially  charming  a 
child  as  Johnny  grow  up  to  be  detested?  He 
-  has  a  "  right  to  be  taught  the  same  obedience, 
self-control,  and  good  manners  as  his  brother 
and  sister.  Be  fair  to  him.  Don't  add  to  the 
handicap  lie  already  has  that  of  being  out- 
rageously  spoiled."  * 

Marylin  did'nt  slam  the  door.  She  took  her 
medicine.  And  Johnny  Newman  is  today  the 
pet  of  the  neighborhood. 

W7HAT  Miss  Reid  taught  Marylin  Newman 
about  her  blind  child  applies,  in  principle, 
to  the  handicapped  of  every  type.  The  deaf 
and  the  crippled  are  just  as  often  wronged  by 
ove;  indulgence  and  by  neglect  of  their  potential 
development.  Release  the  handicapped  child's 
abilities,  and  he  becomes  far  more  normal  than 
parents  and  family  ever  dreamed  possible.  He 
covers  lull  academic  courses,  often  goes  to 
college,  cr  takes  up  a  skilled  vocation.  But 
it's  a  hard  job  for  the  special  school  to 
teconstruct  the  child  that  has  been  started 
all  awry. 

For  this  reason  many-  urge  that  a  blind  or 
deaf  child  be  placed  in  a  nursery  school 
at  the  age  of  two.  If  not,  the  mother  should 
seek  expert  advice  and  if  possible,  employ 
a  special  teacher.  This  is  imperative  in  the 
case  of  a  eongenitally  deaf  child,  for  speech 
can  be  taught  only  by  an  expert.  The  child 
is  "mute"  because  he  has  never  heard  and  so 
does  not  imitate  the  speech  of  others,  and  he 
should  learn  to  use  his  voice  as  early  in 
life  >  as  possible. 

And  how  he  will  enjoy  it!  In  the  Lexington 
School  for  the  Deaf,  in  New  York  City,  I  saw 
the  j  oiliest  lot — youngsters  of  five,  girls  of 
twenty-one,    and    all    the    way    between.  They 


were  busy  at  the  usual  academic  courses,  and 
at  vocational  training;  but,  in  addition,  they 
were  learning  to  speak,  to  read  the  lips  of  others, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  any  residual  hearing 
they  might  have. 

That's  an  important  point.  The  old  phrase, 
"deaf  as  a  post,"  stands  charged  with  perjury. 
There  is  usually  a  little  hearing  left,  as  that 
marvelous  instrument,  the  audiometer,  dem- 
onstrates. I  watched  a  tiny  chap  holding  its 
receiver  ro  his  ear,  all  excitement  over  this  new 
kind  of  telephone  game.  The  hum  was  faint  at 
first;  he  listened,  intent,  frowning,  though  it 
gre.v  stronger;  suddenly  his  face  lighted,  he 
broke  into  delighted  babbling — he  heard  it 
at  last!  The  indicator  recorded  eighty — eighty 
percent  loss  of  hearing.  This  means  that  the 
child  appears  totally  deaf.  But  there  remains 
twenty  percent,  and  the  school  will  call  forth 
that  twenty  percent  to  the  last  iota. 

The  home  can  cooperate  with  the  school 
in  helping  &■  child  to  read  lips.  Every  one, 
including  other  children,  should  talk  much  to 
a  deaf  child,  not  loudly,  but  with '  distinct 
lip  movement.  The  sign  language  is  easier  and 
therefore  a  tempting  pitfall;  if  he  depends 
on  it,  he  remains  powerless  to  communicate  with 
those  who  do  not  understand  it.  Moreover, 
it  hinders  his  acquirement  of  "straight  lan- 
guage," meaning  the  complete-sentence  form 
used  in  ordinary  conversation.  It  may  be 
simple  to  make  one  sign  for  offering  a  child 
a  piece  of  pie,  but  he  should  learn  the  normal 
form  of  "Will  you  have  a  piece  of  pie?" 
If  he  is  taught  from  the  beginning  by  an 
expert,  he  will  read  lips  as  naturally  as  we 
listen  to  them.  Skill  in  this  can  be  acquired 
at  afiy  age,  however.  A  certain  woman  of 
forty  became  deaf,  and  she  can  now,  after 
persistent  study,  join  charmingly  in  a  dinner- 
table  conversation  without  any  stranger's  guess- 
ing that  she  never  hears  a  word. 

JT's  a   thrilling  adventure,   the   unsealing  of 

so-called  mute  lips!  A  mother  stood  trembling 
with  excitement  while  the  teacher  drew  forth 
uttered  sounds  from  her  little  daughter  of 
six.  She  "babbled"  to  the  child,  striking  her 
own  lower  lip,  with  a  finger,  making  the  bb-bb- 
bb  sound;  then,  her  finger  on  the  child's 
lower  lip,  she  coaxed  forth  the  same  sound  from 
the  pupil.  Humming  the  mmmmm  sound,  she 
held  the  child's  hand  against  her  own  cheek 
and  top  of  the  head  to  let  her  feel  the  vibration, 
and  imitate.  Easy  consonant  and  vowel  sounds 
led  to  harder;  at  last  came  the  triumphant  day 
when  little  Laura  spoke  her  first  word, 
"mamma"    and  "home." 

"She  never  said  anything  in  her  life, 
except  to  laugh  and  cry!"  the  mother  exclaimed. 

"1  hose  aie  instinctive,"  responded  the  teach- 
er. "But  speech  must  be  learned,  through 
tongue  gymnastics  and  other  means.  Laura 
will  never  '  speak  naturally;  the  deaf  can't. 
But  she  will  be  able  to  make  herself  understood." 

We  spoke  of  the  deaf  child's  toys.  "They 
should  appeal  to  the  eye,"  said  the  teacher. 
"They  should  be  attractive  to  look  at,  brightly 
colored.  A  mother  should  use  color  about 
the    house   and    in   her   dress.    Give    the  child 
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crayons,    paints,    picture  puzzles. 

"Develop  his  sense  of  touch.  Give  him 
sandpaper,  wool,  silk,  wood,  iron.  Call  his 
attention  to  odors,  too— he  needs  to  make  the 
most  of  all  the  equipment  he  has.  Give  him 
a  drum  for  vibration,  a  horn  to  help  him 
throw   out   sound.    And   there's   a   fine    toy — " 

Looking  where  she  pointed,  I  saw  a  deaf 
youngster  absorbed  in — of  all  things — a  toy 
telephone ! 

"It  helps  him  focus  his  voice,  an  essential 
to  learning  speech.  See  him  try  to  talk  into 
it!  Another  fine  toy  is  a  doll  or  animal  that 
talks  or  cries." 

"But  how  in  the  world-^"  I  began. 

"He  feels  the  mechanism  and  responds  to 
the  movement  and  vibration."  She  handed  me 
a  letter  from  a  small  pupil.  "My  doll  was 
sick,"  the  letter  ran.  "It  cried."  , 

Teachers  are  urging  mothers  to  help  in 
the  "silent  reading"  by  which  a  child  recognizes 
a  word  as  a  whole  and  shows  his  recognition 
although  unable  to  speak  it;  The  printed 
word  "dance"  is  shown,  the  pupil,  executes  a 
dance  step.  Reading  "bell,"  he.  touches  the 
object.  "If  mothers  would  print  the  names  of 
household  articles  and  attach  each  name  where 
it  belongs,  the  child  would  .  quickly  associate 
that  printed  form  with  the  object." 

Perhaps  the  crippled  child  suffers  even  more 
than  the  blind  or  deaf,  being  more  aware  of 
his  limitation.  He  sees  and  hears  what  is 
going  on,  he  starts,  almost  springing  to  his 
feet  to  romp;   then  sinks  back,  defeated. 

Pity  and  coodling  are  as  insulting  to  a  self- 
respecting  lame  child  as  to  the  man  or  woman 
bound  to  a  wheel  chair.  If  you  are  his  mother, 
tip  up  his  chin  and  help  him  keep  it  tippea 
up  through  life.  His  education  will  be  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  normal  child,  with 
special  stress  upon  training  for  a  vocation. 

For  the  all-embracing  rule  for  the  handicap- 
ped is:  Give  them  vocations.  Lead  them  to 
every  activity  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 
give  specialized  instruction  in  some  line  which 
merest  them  as  a  life  work.  Some  become 
self-supporting,  and  their  number  will  increase 
preatly  when  employers  learn  to  value  them 
for  the  work  they  perform.  But  whethe. 
not  they  need  to  earn  :-a  living  and  are  able 
to  do  so,  they  do  need  a  congential  and 
busying  occupation. 

The  handicapped  child  is  pretty  likely  to 
ruffer  from  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  he 
gains  self-confidence  in  the  special  school  where 
he  is  thrown  with  others  like  himself  and  where 
competition  is  on  an  equal  footing.  Then,  too, 
the  special  school  is  equipped  with  every 
appliance  and  with  a  staff  of  teachers  trained 
to  meet  his  needs.  On  the  ether  hand,  he 
must  face  a  life  ahead  in  which  he  w  11  be 
thrown  with  the  normal,  and  for  this  reason 
some  prefer  the  regular  school  which  has 
supplementary  classes  for  the  handicapped. 
Under  the  latter  system  the  blind  or  deaf 
child  recites  with  the  normal  and  has  additional 
instruction  in  Braille,  lip  reading,  or  other 
aids.  This  system  has  been  especially  helpful 
to  the  partially  blind  children;  in  the  sight- 
saving    classes    they    are    supplied    with  books 


in  large  type,  maps  plainly  marked,  and 
extra-black  pencils. 

At  the  Crippled  Children's  School  in  New 
York  City  I  saw  girls  gathered  in  a  happy 
group  in  their  wheel  chairs,  making  and 
embroidering  exquisite  lingerie.  One  graduate 
of  the  millinery  class  is  now  designer  in  a 
fashionable  shop.  This  school,  which  is  equipped 
with  elevator  and  adjusted  seats  tp  meet,  its 
pupils'  difficulties,  carries  them  from  kindergar- 
ten  straight  through   the  ^eighth  grade. 

Do  you  realize  how  many  occupations  are 
open  to  those  who  were  once  upon  a  time 
called  "helpless"?  In  the  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  arid  Disabled,  in  New  York  City, 
I  saw  young  men  learning  drafting  and 
commercial  art.  Other  students,  disabled  or 
lame,  were  engaged  in  printing,  jewelery 
.making,  leather  craft,  office  practice,  and 
optical  mechanics.  The  last-named  offers  ex 
cellent  opportunities;  it  calls  for  good  eyesight 
and  the  use  of  both  hands,  but  lameness  does 
not  prevent  a  man  from  grinding  and  mounting 
lenses.  .,, 

Likewise;  many  vocations  are  open  to  the 
deaf  and  .  to  the  blind.  For  the  deaf  there 
are  arts  and  crafts,  homemakingj  office  practice, 
printing,  metal  and  leather  work,;  sewing,  and 
dtersmaking.  Deaf  men  and  women  hold 
positions  in  almost  every  field  where  the  work 
does  not  call  for  to  muck  communication  with 
others.  At  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  I  saw  students  preparing 
for  their  Regents'  examinations,  writing  and 
reading  Braille;  others  engaged  in  such  vo- 
cational training  as  domestic  science,  type- 
writing with  the  aid  of  the  dictaphone,  basketry, 
weaving,  radio  operating  and  repair,  cabinet- 
making,  electricity,  metal  work,  and  applied 
and    vocational  music. 

If  you  have  a  handicipped  child  and  have 
consulted  the  very  best  specialists  before  being 
sure  that  the  case  is  incurable,  why  not  write 
o  one  of  our  great  organizations  whose  function 
it  is  to  give  advice  and  to  suggest  ,  the  names 
of  good  schools  in  any  part  of  the  country? 
These  are:  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  ,16th  St.  New  .York  City;  the 
Volta  Bureau,  for  the  increase  and- diffusion  of. 
knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf,  in  Washington, 
D.  C;  and  the  International  Society  j  for 
Crippled  Childten,  in  Elyria,  Ohio.  Even 
though  you  believe  that  you  have  carried  your 
handicapped  child  as  far  as  he  can  go,  some 
further  suggestion  may  come  to  you  by  such 
contact.  When  the :  White  House  Conference 
made  its  report  cn  the  Handicapped  Child,  it 
,ret  forth  as  his  rights:  as  vigorous  a  body  as 
he  can  have;  education  for  economic  independ- 
ence and  the  fullest  life  possible,  by  those  who 
understand  his  burden  and  want  to  help;  and 
life  in  a  world  which1  does  not  set  him  apart 
■  in  scorn,  p.ty,  or  ridicule,  but  welcomes  him 
and  offers  him  indentical  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  rest. 

Help  make  every  handicapped  child  "a 
Tegui.ar   fellow"!  »•!  rsi 

■..  •  fin  0  «  - 

A  real  man  is  loyal  to  his  ^friends  and  guards 
their  reputation  as  his  own. 
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BIFF 

My  dog  is  quite  small.  He  goes  with  Carl 
and  me  wherever  we  go.     His  name  is  Biff. 

He  came  with  the  family  to  see  me  on 
Sunday,  October  the  fourth.  He  ran  and 
barked  at  the  picnic.  I  enjoyed  the  outirtg  we 
took. — Evan  Rempel. 

THE  MEADOWLARK'S  GOODBY 

It  seems  that  spring  is  here  again,  for  the 
meadowlarks  are  singing  their  gayest  song.  I 
know,  however,  they  are  just  bidding  us  a  cheer- 
ful good-bye. 

The  meadowlark,  or  American  oriole,  .ts  he 
is  sometimes  called,  is  about  the  same  size  as 
a  robin.  He  is  a  handsome  fellow  with  his  gray 
body  and  bright  yellow  breast  and  his  black 
speckled  markings. 

The  meadowlark  is  the  Montana  state  bird. 
I  think  we  chose  the  best  of  all  the  bird  family 
when  we  selected  the  American  oriole  as  our 
bird,  for  his  song  is  the  gayest  and  his  move- 
ments are  swift  and  beautiful  to  watch,  I  am 
especially  fond  of  this  bird,  for  it  is  his  spring 
song  that  tells  us  that  winter  is  over. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 

WHY  MILK  IS  SAFE  FOR  CHILDREN 

Milk  at  one  time  was  not  so  safe  as  it  is 
today.  You  could  not  take  a  drink  of  milk 
and  really  feel  safe. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  there  were  no 
ways  of  purifying  it. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  local  people  put 
a  small  syrup  pail  outside  their  doors,  and 
dtopped  the  milk-man's  pay  into  it.  When  the 
man  came  around,  he  put  down  his  reins, 
reached  into  the  pails,  took  out  the  money,  and 
then  poured  out  a  pail  of  milk  for  the 
customer. 

Many  diseases  which  were  common  in  those 
days  have  almost  disappeared  now.  A  large 
number  of  them  were  traced  to  the  way  in  which 
the  milk  was  handled.  An  end  was  put  to  this 
careless  way  of  handling  milk  by  a  very  impor- 
tant discovery  made  by  Pasteur.  He  was  a 
Frenchman  who  experimented  with  microbes 
and  finally  developed  what  we  cali  pasteuriza- 
tion. Today,  milk  is  taken  care  of  in  creameries, 
which  ate  places  of  extreme  cleanliness,  as  it 
is  not  known  when  that  certain  creamery  wiil 
be  visited  by  an  agent  of  the  government. 

Here  is  a  conversation  heard  by  an  a^ent. 

'  Hey!  Mike,  that  can  don't  go  there." 

"Ah  let'er  ride.     What's  one  can?'' 

The  agent  immediately  telegraphed  New 
Yoik  headquarters  and  no  more  milk  was  ac- 
cepted from  that  creamery  for  two  days. 

— Margie  Howard. 


BOULDER  BOUND 

September  the  ninth  was  the  opening  day 
of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  We  started  our  journey  to  school  on 
the  eighth,  for  our  home  is  several  hundred 
miles  from  Boulder. 

Lelia  and  I  boarded  the  train  at  two  twenty- 
two  A.  M.  It  seemed  strange  to  us  to  be  awake 
and  walking  about  at  that  time  of  the  night. 

Soon  after  getting  on  the  train  we  met 
Margie,  a  school  mate.  We  had  many  thing;; 
to  talk  about  and,  even  though  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  we  began  our  conversation 
and  continued  it  until  we  arrived  at  Great 
Falls. 

We  got  to  Boulder  at  four-thirty  in  the  after- 
noon and  our  long  journey  was  over.  We  were 
met  at  the  depot  by  one  of  our  teachers  and 
taken  to  the  school  in  her  car. 

MY  VISIT  TO  TEMPLE  SQUARE 

During  my  summer  vacation  in  the  state 
of  Utah,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  several 
interesting  places  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Temple 
Square  seemed  the  most  talked  of,  so  we  decided 
to  visit  there. 

1  emple  Square  is  four  blocks  in  area  and  is 
fenced  by  a  concrete  wall  about  twelve  feet 
high  and  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  Insiae  the 
heavy  gates  of  iron,  are  several  huge  structures 
— the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  the  Mormon  Tem- 
ple, and  the  Museum. 

Every  minute  of  my  visit  to  the  museum  was 
filled  with  interest.  There  were  old  spinning 
wheels,  household  utensils,  wooden  plows,  two- 
wheeled  farm  carts,  fighting  equipment,  cloth- 
ing, fruits  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  even  the 
bodies  of  early  pioneers  and  Indians. 

We  placed  our  signatures  and  addresses  on 
the  register  as  we  left. — Bill  Maxwell. 

NEW  STUDENTS 

We  have  five  new  children  in  the  blind 
depar.ment  this  year. 

Robert  and  William  Barrett  are  new  students 
from  Poplar,  Montana.  Robert  is  an  eighth 
grader  and  William  is  a  Freshman.  They  have 
both  gone  to  public  schools  but  found  it 
dimcult  to  complete  with  children  of  normal 
wsicn. 

Edwatd  Tecca  comes  to  us  from  Livingston. 
He  has  not  gone  to  school  for  some  time. 

Menus  Buhl  is  six  years  •  old  and  is  just 
entering  school.  She  is  not  lonely  because 
her  bi  other,  Orvil,  entered  school  last  year. 
Their  home  is  in  Butte. 

James  Johnson  has  returned  to  our  school. 
His  family  moved  to  Wyoming  and  he  attended 
the  Colorado  school  for  two  years. 
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We  expected  more  new  students,  but  they 
have  not  yet  arrived. — Gertie  Fleming 

TRAVEL  IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  travel 
used  by  the  people  of  various  nations.  Many 
of  these  forms  of  transportation  seem  strange 
to  us. 

In  China,  and  a  few  other  Mongolian  coun- 
tries, a  two  wheeled  cart  with  a  canvas  cover 
is  used  by  those  persons  who  can  afford  to  hire 
the  "Chinese  Taxi."  These  carts  are  pulled  by 
human  beings.    These  carts  are  called  rickshas. 

Boats,  beautifully  carved  and  highly  de- 
corated, are  used  in  some  Italian  cities.  In 
these  cities  the  streets  are  narrow  canals  and 
the  houses  are  built  upon  stilts.  These  boats 
are  known  as,  "gondolas." 

In  India  the  wealthy  inhabitants  travel  about 
on  the  broad  backs  of  elephants,  while  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  the  water  buffalo  carries  his 
master  across  the  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  travel 
mostly  in  mechanical  driven  vehicles  and  to 
us,  this  form  of  transportation  seems  best. 

— George  Anderson. 

TWO  MOST  UNDESIRABLE  NEIGHBORS 

Our  two  most  unwelcome  neighbors  are  the 
fly  and  the  mosquito.  Scientists  have  found 
thousands  of  bacteria  on  the  tiny  feet  of  flies. 
Since  a  half  million  germs  would  not  cover 
a  grain  of  sugar,  we  can  imagine  how  many 
would  find  room  on  a  fly's  foot. 

Since  flies  live  in  the  filthiest  places,  it 
is  wise  to  keep  all  garbage  and  refuse  tightly 
covered.  Homes  and  stores  should  be  well- 
screened.  A  vigorous  campaign  should  be 
conducted  against  flies  every  spring. 

Mosquitoes  are  very  unfriendly  neighbors. 
The  itching  of  ordinary  mosquito  bites  is 
unpleasant.  Malaria  and  yellow  fever  are  diseases 
spread  by  different  kinds  of  mosquitoes  in 
warm  countries. 

Scientists  discovered  that  these  dangerous 
mosquitoes  bred  in  swampy  places.  Draining 
low  places  gives  the  mosquitoes  no  place  to  lay 
their  eggs. 

American  scientists  have  done  much  to 
wipe  out  mosquitoes  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  and  other  tropical  possessions.  It  is 
much  wiser  to  prevent  diseases  caused  by  flies 
and  mosquitoes  than  it  is  to  try  to  cure  the 
diseases  after  they  start. — Buddy  Kopack. 

A  PRECIOUS  DISCOVERY 

About  seven  years  ago,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  LaBine  and  his  fellow  prospector  ventuied 
ciS  iar  into  the  north  as  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
in  search  of  gold  and  silver.  He  did  no.  find 
gold,  but  he  did  find  silver  in  abundance,  and 
much  to  our  surprise,  he  also  discovered  rich 
deposits  of  pitchblende  from  which  a  much 
more  precious  metal  was  found.  This  metal 
is   called  radium. 

Radium  is  not  only  valued  because  of  its 
scarcity,  but  also  because  of  its  great  power  to 
battle  cancer. 

This  was  not  the  first  discovery  of  radium 


since  Professor  and  Mme.  Curie  of  France  dis- 
covered and  experimented  with  it  in  1898. 
Later,  Prof.  Curie  lost  his  life  from  working 
with  this  very  powerful  metal. 

Radium  resembles  common  table  salt  in  ap- 
pearance. It  is  disolved  in  an  acid  solution,  and 
the  emanation  is  pumped  off  with  the  large  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  radioactive 
water.  From  five  thousand  tons  of  pitchblende, 
one  kilogram  or  2.2  pounds  of  radium  may  be  ex- 
tracted. The  very  small  amount  of  radium 
which  has  been  obtained  is  of  great  value,  and 
experiments  have  been  limited  because  of  the 
small    amount. — Doris  Fleming. 

MY  OBSERVATIONS  OF  AN  OIL 
DERRICK 

An  oil  company  was  successful  in  striking 
oil  near  Baker,  Montana,  in  the  south  eastern 
portion  of  the  state.  Since  the  well  was  so  near 
my  home,  I  was  greatly  interested  and  curious 
to  learn  about  its  operation. 

The  immense  derrick  interested  me  most. 
It  is  made  of  steel  and  is  about  120  feet  high. 
The  pulleys  and  cables  alone  weigh  over 
six  tons.  The  drill  in  the  center  is  capable 
of  boring  a  mile  or  more  into  the  earth's 
surface.  The  drill  has  coglike  wheels  on  the 
end.  When  drilling  these  wheels  rotate  and 
chip  off  little  particles  of  rock.  While  this 
process  is  going  on,  mud  is  being  forced 
down  through  the  pipe  and  out  through  the 
drill.  From  there  the  mud  is  forced  to  the 
t.p  between  the  casing  and  drill  pipe  and 
flows  out  into  a  mud  pool  carrying  the  waste 
with  it. 

Frequently,  these  drills  wear  out  and  must 
be  replaced  by  new  ones.  When  the  drill  has 
to  be  changed  it  means  that  all  of  the  pipe 
has  to  be  pulled  up.  This  pipe  is  sometimes 
over  a  mile  long  and  must  be  disconnected 
in   ninety   foot  lengths. 

1  he  treasure  State  offers  much  of  interest 
in  its  varying  industries. — Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

A  STAMP  MILL 

One  evening  last  summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Altop  invited  Tom  Chop,  Teddy  Ohlsori,  and 
me  to  go  to  Elkhorn  with  them.  We  were  going 
tj  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts.  When  we  got 
there  we  visited  with  them  about  an  hour  and 
tne.i  Mr.  Watts  had  to  get  some  water  for  the 
next  cay.  He  asked  us  if  we  wanted  to  come 
clong  and  see  where  they  got  the  water:  All, 
except  Mrs.   Watts  and  Mrs.   Altop,  went. 

Instead  of  going  right  for  the  water,  we  went 
on  to  the  mill.  This  mill  only  runs  at  night, 
it  is  run  by  an  electrical  motor  which  works  a 
:h;ift  with  the  stamps  on  it.  The  ore  is  brought 
to  the  mill  by  little  cars  which  run  on  tracks. 
"ihzze  cars  bring  it  in  during  the  day,  and  store 
it  in  a  big  bin.  At  night  it  is  milled.  I  shall 
ted  the  story  of  a  piece  of  ore  as  it  goes  through 
the  mill. 

if  the  p'ece  of  ore  is  too  big,  it  is  crushed 
by  die  feeder  which  has  a  double  action.  From 
there  it  goes  into  the  stamps  which  pound  it 
a.mo;t  to  powder.  It  is  then  mixed  with  water 
and   flows   over  a  tray   which   is  covered  with 
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quick  silver.  This  quick  silver  catches  the 
gold  or  silver  that  passes  over  it  and  lets  the 
other  waste  material  pass  on.  The  waste  part 
of  the  ore  is  run  out  into  the  ground. 

I  don't  think  this  mill  will  operate  very  much 
longer  because  last  summer  they  built  a  new 
mill  which  does  a  better  job  and  is  more 
modern. 

After  our  visit  we  returned  home.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  visit  the  mill  and  I  think  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  it. — Floyd  McDowell. 

HOW  A  LIFT  PUMP  WORKS 

Most  of  you  have  seen  the  common  pump  that 
is  used  to  draw  water  from  wells.  This  pump 
is  called  a  lift  pump.  Maybe  you  have  often 
wondered  just  how  these  pumps  work.  They 
work  by  suction.  They  are  worked  by  some 
system  of  valves.  I  will  try  to  explain  how  these 
pumps  draw  the  water  from  the  well.  I  will 
describe  the  glass  model  pump  we  used. 

The  pump  looks  like  a  long  cylindrical  affair, 
with  a  funnel-shaped  end.  In  the  bottom  of 
this  cylinder,  there  is  a  simple  ball  valve.  A 
piston  moves  up  and  down  inside  of  the  cylin- 
der. This  piston  has  a  hollow  center.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  piston,  there  is  another  smaller 
ball  valve.  The  piston  is  wrapped  with  cord 
making  it  airtight. 

When  you  raise  the  handle  of  the  pump, 
the  piston  draws  all  the  air  out  of  the  cylinder. 
1  his  creates  enough  suction  to  open  a  ball 
valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  pump  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  in.  On  the  downstroke,  the  water 
closes  the  bottom  valve.  This  forces  the  water 
to  open  the  valve  in  the  piston.  The  water 
then  runs  out  through  a  little  overflow  in  the 
piston  into  the  cylinder.  On  the  next  upstroke, 
the  water  follows  the  piston,  till  it  is  level  with 
the  tap,  from  where  it  flows  into  your  bucket. 

An  interesting  thing  about  these  pumps  is, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  air  allows  them  to  lift 
the  water  only  thirty-three  feet.  If  you  had 
a  well  which  was  fifty  feet  deep,  you  could  net 
pump  the  water  to  the  top;  providing  the  water 
level  was  below  thirty-three  feet. 

— Mike  Maloney.- 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANKLIN  ROOSEVELT 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  Born  at  Hyde 
Park,  New  York,  on  January  30,  1882,  where 
he  grew  up  on  the  beautiful  old  family  estate. 
Many  of  his  summer  were  spent  abroad  with 
his  rc.mily  in  different  countries  of  Europe. 

When  he  was  home,  he  rode  hprseback, 
swam,  played  'tennis,  went  fishing,  and  Wafs  a 
great  ice-boat  enthusiast. 

F-anklin  wanted  to  become  a  sailor,  but  his 
family  wanted  him  to  study  law,  so  he  attended 
Harvatd.  In  three  and  a  half  years  he  was 
g , -adua.ed  with  honors  in  history  and  govern- 
ment. Then  he  attended  law  school  at  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York  City. 

Later  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  interested  in 
government  and  politics  and  was  elected  state 
senator.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his  political 
career.  In  1914,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  held  that  office 
throughout  the  World  War.  Hs  love  of  the 
sea  and  his  great  knowledge  of  Naval  history 


made  him  a  great  man  for  that  office  and  he 
helped    build   up    that  department. 

One  summer  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  on  his  vacation  in  Canada.  He 
ran  a  cross-country  race  with  his  children  and 
then  plunged  into  the  icy  water  of  the  bay.  A 
few  hours  later  he  was  taken  ill  with  infantile 
paralysis. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  an  effort  to  regain  his  health.  He  has  taken 
treatments  at  his  own  sanitarium  at  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia,  and  now  he  can  walk  with 
a  cane. 

In  1928,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
Yotk,  and  in  1932  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  United  States. — William  Barrett. 

HEALTH  AIDS  ATTRACTIVENESS 

Do  you  know  that  observance  of  health 
rules  aids  one  in  keeping  attractive?  One 
of  the  first  requirements  is  cleanliness.  A 
warm  bath  should  be  taken  once  a  day  when- 
ever possible.  A  cool  or  cold  shower  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  a  brisk  rub,  causes  the 
blood  to  flow  rapidly  and  gives  the  skin  a 
healthly  color.  The  face  and  hands  need  a 
good  scrubbing  with  warm  water  and  soap 
every  evening.  This  insures  a  good  clear 
complexion,  free  from  blackheads. 

The  hair  needs  washing  about  twice  a  month 
It  should  be  brushed  twice  a  day.  Brushing 
not  only  keeps  the  hair  neat  and  orderly  but 
removes  dust  and  makes  it  glossy. 

The  finger  nails  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
care  for.  The  skin  at  the  base  of  the'  nails 
often  becomes  dry  and  cracked.  Scrubbing 
with  a  soft  brush,  warm  water,  and  soap  softens 
the  cuticle  so  it  can  be  pushed  back  with 
a  towel.  The  black  border  under  the  edge 
of  the  nails  can  best  be  taken  care  of"  after 
washing.  A  little  filing  keeps  the*  edges  regular 
and  smooth. 

Good  posture  is  not  easy  "  to  attain!,  but 
it  adds  much  to  one's  appearance.  If  you 
get  into  a  good  ;  position  every  time  you 
feel  yourself  slouching,  you  will  finally  be  able 
to  keep  good  posture  all  the  time  without 
thinking  about  it.  Contract  the  muscles  iri  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the  stomach 
and  all  parts  of  the  body  naturally  fall  into 
good  position. 

Good  sleeping  habits  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  about  a  healthy  body  and  attractive 
appearance.  Complete  rest  repairs  the  worn 
parts  of  the  body.  There  should  be  a  regular 
bedtime;  the  hour  before  bedtime  should  be 
a  quiet  one;  the  room  should  be  quiet  dark, 
and  veil-ventilated.  Knowing  all  these  things, 
we  rhtuld  observe  health  rules  and  thus  secure 
beauty  as  well  as  health. — -Harlene  Totten. 

MY  IMPRESSION  OF  YELOWSTONE 
PARK 

One  morning  last  summer  we  set  out'  to 
find  one  of  Montana's  excellent  camping 
places.  We  found  an  ideal  location  near 
Philipsburg,  but  it  was  only  a  few  days  until 
we  had  tired  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in 
that  section  and  longed  for  a  change. 

(Continued  on  page  ten.) 
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The  school  year  began  on  Sept.  9  with  a 
good  percentage  of  our  total  enrollment  present 
on  the  opening  day.  We  were  happy  to  find  a 
number  of  new  faces  when  school  began  and 
the  addicion  of  some  beginning  pupils  since 
the  opening  day  has  brought  our  total  enroll- 
ment to  110. 

Although  short  handed  when  school  began 
our  faculty  is  now  complete  and  everything 
is  going  along  smoothly.  Our  pupils  aie  eager 
and  ready  to  work.  We  should  have  a  profitable 
year. 

1  he  school  day  for  the  Academic  Department 
was  lengthened  this  year  in  order  to  provide 
instruction  in  greater  variety  of  subjects. 
Typewriting  has  been  made  available  to  a  small 
class  of  deal  youngsters  and  we  hope  this 
small  beginning  can  be  developed  more  in 
the  futuie.  Better  facilities  for  rhytnm  have  been 
provided,  and  a  new  double  harness  Structo 
loom  has  been  added  to  the  equipment  tor 
hand  work  classes.  A  group  of  intermedia. e 
boys  are  Deing  given  instruction  in  sloyd  lor 
the  first  time. 

We  are  happy  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the 
following  new  members  of  our  staff: 

Mrs.  Waymah  Brasell  of  Portales,  New 
Mexico.  Mrs.  Brasell  comes  to  us  with  consid- 
erable teaching  experience.  She  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Oral  School  in 
Mystic,  Conn.,  and  has  taught  in  the  state 
schools  of  Louisiana,  Oregon  and  Iowa.  Mrs. 
Brasell  received  her  training  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Kilgour  of  Rodondo  Beach 
Calif.  Miss  Kilgour  took  her  training  at  the 
Michigan  School  and  at  Central  Institute, 
St.  Louis.  She  has  had  teaching  experience 
in  the  Minnesota  State  School,  St.  Paul  Day 
schools,  and  the  Washington  State  School.  She 
also  served  two  years  in  the  Speech  Clinic 
of  the  Minneapolis  General  Hospital. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clack  of  Havre,  Montana. 
Miss  Clack  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 


Montana  at  Missoula,  having  obtained  a  B.  A. 
degree  in  Music  with  the  class  of  19-4. 

Miss  Edna  K.  Bulter  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 
Miss  Butler  was  secretary  to  Dr.  Griffin  in  the 
Arizona  school  and  later  came  to  Montana 
where  she  taught  one  year  in  the  Department 
for  the  Blind.  The  past  four  and  one  half 
years  she  has  been  employed  as  secretary  in  the 
Iowa  school  at  Council  Biuffs.  She  returned 
to  us  this  month  to  act  as  secretary  to  Dr. 
Griffin.  Her  friends  here  are  pleased  to  have 
her  with  them  again. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Minshall  of  Mellville,  Momma. 
Mrs.  Minshall  has  acted  as  House  Mother  to 
the  small  deaf  girls.  We  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  she  has  resigned  due  to  ill  health.  She 
will  be  replaced  by  Mrs.  Sarah  O'Reilly  whom 
we    heartily    welcome   into    our   school  family. 

To  those  who  left  us  last  spring  we  send 
greetings  and  bid  "bon  voyage."' 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard  was  married  to  Mr. 
Clifford  Hofwolt  during  the  summer.  Mr. 
Hofwolt  teaches  in  the  Denver  Schools  and 
Anne  has  accepted  a  position  in  one  of  the 
Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  They  are  keeping 
house  at  701  East  14th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Osborne.  Mrs.  Osborne  served 
as  House  Mother  to  the  small  deaf  girls  last 
year.  She  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  Maunaolu  Seminary  for  ^iris,  Paia, 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Osborne  writes  that 
the  is  thrilled  with  the  islands  and  her  school. 
\«  e  wish  her  happiness. 

Miss  Dene  Durfy  has  accepted  d  position  in 
the  Idaho  School  at  Gooding. — S. 

At  Other  Schools 

Dr.  E.  A.  Gruver,  superintendent  of  the 
his  position.  Dr.  Gruver  has  been  head  of 
the  school  since  1925.  He  was  formerly  head 
Mount  Airy  school  in  Philadelphia  has  lesigned 
of  the  Iowa  and  Lexington  Ave.  schools.  Miss 
Margaret  Bodycomb,  principal  of  the  school 
is  now  the  acting  superintendent. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Mclntire,  eleven  years  the  super- 
intendent of  the  iowa  School  for  the  Deaf, 
resigned  his  position  to  en.er  the  automobile 
business.  He  has  replaced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Berg, 
son  of  Mr.  Albert  berg,  a  former  deaf  teacher 
in  the  Indiana  school.  Mr.  Berg  was  formerly 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Mount 
Airy  school. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Dawes  Davies,  principal  of 
the  Academic  Department  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf  has  taken 
a  position  at  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Mr.  Fred  C.  Numbers  Jr.  of  Milllington, 
Maryland  has  replaced  Mrs.  Davies.  Mr. 
Numbers  has  been  a  principal  in  the  Michigan 
and  Louisiana  schools. 

Mr.  John  F.  Grace,  principal  of  the  Missouri 
school  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Gal- 
laudet  School  for  the  Deaf  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Otis  A.  Betts  principal  of  the  Central 
New  York  School  since  1919  and  head  teacher 
in  that  school  from  1906  to  1919  has  rethed 
to  private  life.  He  is  suceeded  by  John  B. 
1  .a  jue,    fotmerly    of    the    New    York  State 
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Department  of  Education,  in  charge  of  special 
schools  bureau. 

Dr.  Frank  Booth,  for  the  past  25  years 
superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  school  has 
retired,  ending  fifty-seven  years  of  continuous 
service  in  his  profession.  He  is  suceeded  by 
Mr.  Jesse  W.  Jackson  formerly  an  instructor 
in  that  school. 

Summer  Activities 

Miss  Brones  spent  the  summer  at  her  home 
in  Dodson. 

Mary  Donnelly  Callahan  spent  the  summer 
in  St.  Paul  and  in  Northern  Minnesota. 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard  visited  with  her  brother's 
family  in  Sacremento,  Calif.,  and  reports  a 
very  pleasant  summer. 

Mr.  Pat  Callahan  attended  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Missoula  and  visited  schools  for  the 
blind  , in  the  Middle  West. 

Mrs.  McCormick  visited  in  Madison,  Wis., 
Lake  Mills,  and  then  Chicago,  after  which  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  Mexico, 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Starr  spent  most  of  the  summer  in  Utah 
with  a  two  weeks  trip  into  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
the  school  plant  at  the  Sante  Fe  school. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Stevens  went  to  Wendell,  Minn., 
where  she  visited  with  Mrs.  Garfield  J-farris. 
Mrs.  Harris,  formerly  Miss  Clara  Adams  of 
our  medical  staff,  returned  to  Butte  to  make  her 
home.  Mrs.  Stevens  and  Mrs.  Harris  made  the 
trip  home  together. 

After  a  short  vacation  in  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington where  they  visited  their  parents  and 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  returned  to 
Montana.  They  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  Elkhorn.  Mr.  Watts  helped  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  notation  mill  for  treat- 
ment of  silver  ore. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lee  spent  her  vacation  period 
with  her  daughter  and  friends  in  Helena. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby  enjoyed  a  profitable  nine 
weeks  attending  the  summer  session  of  Montana 
State  Normal  College  at  Dillon.  The  latter 
part  of  the  summer  was  spent  visiting  friends 
and  relatives  about  the  state. 

M.ss  Kathryn  Tyler,  her  mother  and  Mr. 
Harold  C  Larsen  drove  home  together.  They 
visited  Yellowstone  Park,  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Colorado  Springs,  Pikej'  Peak, 
and  the  Royal  Gorge,  then  drove  on  to  Fulton, 
Missouri.  Miss  Tyler  spent  the  rest  of  the 
summer  at  her  home  in  Fuiton.  Mr.  Larsen 
visited  in  North  Carolina  before  returning  to 
his  home  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Low  spent  their  vacation 
in  Santa  Monica  and  Hayward,  California, 
with  Mrs.  Low's  brothers.  Mr.  Low  enjoyed  the 
ocean  at  Santa  Monica  and  San  Francisco. 
They  visited  the  huge  bridge  under  construction 
between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  They 
also  met  many  of  their  old  Montana  friends. 
Mrs.  Low  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in 
California.  Mr.  Low  returned  to  liL  wotk  in 
Boulder. 


Miss  Hilda  Miller,  Miss  Anne  Serumgard, 
and  Mr.  LeRoy  Noble  left  school  together  last 
June.  They  visited  Yellowstone  Park,  then  re- 
turned to  Miles  City  from  where  they  journeyed 
through  the  Bad  Lands  to  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D. 
Here  the  triumverate  broke  up.  Mr.  Noble 
visited  the  city  then  departed  for  South  Dakota. 
He  spent  three  weeks  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  at  Vermillion  doing  special  work 
on  a  Thesis  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Mitchell. 

Miss  Miller  continued  her  homeward  treke 
from  Devil's  Lake  through  Witichita,  Kansas, 
to  her  home  in  Claremore,  Oklahoma.  She 
reports  nothing  exciting  except  the  blistering 
heat  and  severe  drouth. 
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Mrs.  Griffin  entertained  for  the  ladies  of  the 
school  faculty  on  October  14.  A  delightful 
supper  and  cards  were  features  of  the  evening. 

Miss  Hilda  Miller  and  Mrs.  Lillie  Stevens 
have  acquired  a  cabin  in  the  foothills.  It  seems 
to  be  a  nice  investment  which  more  of  us 
would  like  to  duplicate. 

The  boys  have  been  playing  tag  football 
this  fall.  Many  of  them  are  becoming  adept 
at  passing,  receiving  and  running  with  the  ball. 
They  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  LeRoy 
Noble. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  warm  autumn  days  to  do  some 
horseback  riding.  It  is  great  exercise  after 
the  effects  of  the  first  ride  have  been  overcame. 

The  ladies  bridge  club  of  the  State  School 
was  reorganized.  Miss  Hilda  Miller  enter- 
tained for  the  group  on  October  21.  The  club 
is  to  meet  on  Wednesday  evening  of  each 
alternate  week. 

An  interesting  event  of  the  vacation  period 
was  the  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Donnelly  and 
Mr.  Pat  Callahan  both  of  our  faculty.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  Helena  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school. 

The  Montana  State  Teacher's  Convention 
will  be  held  on  October  29,  30,  and  31.  Helena 
is  the  convention  sight  for  this  district.  A 
number  of  our  teachers  have  expressed  in- 
tentions of  attending  some  of  these  meetings. 

The  Boulder  Womens'  Club  gave  their  an- 
nual reception  for  the  new  teachers  and  other 
new  members  of  the  community  on  Sept.  _9th. 
/\  nice  progiam  and  refreshments  were  pro- 
vided. 1  he  reception  was  held  in  the  Masonic 
Hall.  It  drew  a  good  crowd  and  as  in  the 
past  served  to  make  everyone  acquainted. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  films  that  have  reached  us  this  year.  The 
pupils  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Barefoot  Boy,  Cappy  Ricks  Returns,  The  Keeper 
of  the  Bees,  The  Healer,  and  some  other  fea- 
tures that  have  been  highly  educational  and 
e-itettainms.     We  appreciate  them  very  much. 
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Elmo  Kemp,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmo 
Kemp  of  Boulder  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Boulder  the  night  of  October 
22.  Elmo  was  an  employee  at  the  Oregon 
School  for  the  Deaf  last  year.  Mr.  T.lmo 
Kemp,  Sr.,  was  the  instructor  of  printing  at 
the  Montana  School  for  many  years.  The  per- 
sonnel of  this  institution  extend  sympathy  to 
the  family  in  their  great  sorrow. 
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BOYS'  ITEMS 


Halloween  will  be  here  very  soon,  beware 
the  witches. 

School  days  have  begun  again.  All  the  boys 
are  glad  to  be  here. 

We  boys  and  girls  are  glad  to  have  more 
up-to-date  shows  this  year. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Bobby's  relatives  visited 
him  and  he  enjoyed  the  things  they  brought 
him. 

Orin  Miles  received  a  package  from  home. 
He  was  very  glad  to  get  a  new  Sunday  suit. 
He  is  as  proud  as  a  Peacock. 

Eddie  Lappin  spent  the  week-end  of  October 
2  with  his  family  in  Butte.  When  he  came 
back  he  brought  many  funnies.  The  boys 
enjoyed  reading  them. 

Richard  Mullins,  Donald  Dyrdahl,  Buddy 
Evans,  Bobby  Guerre,  Joe  Gill,  Jimmie  John- 
son, Evan  Rempel,  and  Geodge  Anderson  all 
observed  birthdays  during  October. 

Edward  Petejk's  father  has  a  job  at  Fort 
Peck  as  a  foreman.  Edward  is  very  glad 
because  he  is  going  to  live  in  the  trailer  house 
with  the  family  next  summer.  He  is  anxious  to 
learn  how  the  men  build  the  large  dam. 

The  boys  were  very  excited  over  the  World 
cries.  Mr.  Noble  made  a  large  diamond  out 
of  beaver  board.  He  placed  small  brads  in 
the  pia/ing  field  on  which  he  hung  the  pictures 
of  t/ie  players.  We  could  follow  the  plays  by 
shifting  the  runners,  batters  and  fielders.  Mr. 
Noble  listened  to  the  radio  and  then  enacted 
the  game  on  the  board.  We  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 


1  here  is  a  limit  to  a  child's  nervous  energy, 
the  force  that  he  must  use  for  daily  living.  If 
too  much  of  it  goes  in  one  direction  there  is  not 
enough  left  in  others.  The  child  who  habi.- 
ually  attends  movies  drains  his  resources  with- 
out benefit  to  his  growth.  If  he  uses  too  much 
energy  in  reacting  to  the  latest  show  that  he  has 
seen  he  cannot  use  it  for  more  important  things 
like  lessons,  thinking,  and  intelligent  behavior;- 

Mood  counts  for  much.  The  movies  do  not 
set  the  right  mood  for  right  living  for  children. 
Children  ought  to  be  in  a  gentle,  receptive, 
cooperative  mood  when  they  get  to  school.  If 
they  arrive  there  in  excitement  they  are  not  in 
condition  to  be  taught. — Angelo  Patri. 


Someone  suggested  Yellowstone  Park  and 
we  all  agreed  that  would  be  a  welcome  change. 
No  doubt,  the  scenery  would  be  entirely 
different.  It  was  no  time  until  we  were  packed 
and  on  our  way.  We  stopped  in  Anaconda 
for  a  hearty  meal  and  then  drove  on  toward 
the  Park.  We  reached  there  about  six  o'clack 
and  found  many  tourist  cabins  and  a  pleasant 
camp  ground.  We  were  interested  in  the  many 
bouse  trailers  and  wished  we  had  one  instead 
of  our  tent.  It  rained  during  the  night  but 
we  were  not  uncomfortable. 

The  next  day  we  continued  on  our  way 
through  the  Park.  Soon  there  appeared  a 
smoky  scene  which  resembled  a  battlefield.  As 
we  drew  near  we  beheld  many  boiling,  bubbling 
paint-pots.  Their  steam  had  the  appearance 
of  smoke  from  the  distance.  There  was  a 
strange,  unnatural  odor  from  the  steam. 

As  we  rode  on  we  passed  many  geysers. 
Two  of  them  were  close  together,  but  their 
actions  were  entirely  different.  One  erupted 
steadily,  the  other  at  irregular  intervals  from 
a  week  to  three  months.  Finally  we  came 
to  a  real  geyser — Old  Faithful.  It  erupted 
regularly  every  hour.  A  man  gave  a  talk  and 
explained  that  there  were  about  two  hundred- 
fifty  thousand  gallons  of  boiling  water  shot 
into  the  air  every  time  there  was  an  eruption. 
About  ten  per  cent  of  the  water  sank  back 
into  the  geyser  and  the  rest  drained  into~  the 
surrounding  rivers.  Its  tremendous  noise  fright- 
ened us  when  it  did  not  erupt.  This  experience 
aione  was  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  rest 
of  the   trip. — Wayne  Bassett. 


The  P.  H.  Brown  Literary  Society  met  on 
October  24,  and  elected  new  officers.  The 
balloting  was  close  in  several  cases. 

1  heodore  Ohlson  was  elected  President  of 
the  Society.  He  succeeds  Joe  Kuzara  who 
has  recently  left  school. 

The  remaining  officers  elected  are  as  follows: 
Annie  Kombol,  Vice-president;  Mae  Ward, 
Secretary;  Harry  Britzius,  Treasurer;  Borg- 
hdd  Vasend,  Girls'  repoter;  Edward  Petek, 
Boys'  reporter;  and  Dale  Glasser,  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Larsen,  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Starr  at- 
tended the  meeting  and  gave  us  some  valuable 
suggestions   regarding  parlimentary  proceduie. 


SUCCESS 

A  man  is  successful  when  he  refuses  to 
slander  even  his  enemies,  when  he  c'.oe;  net 
expect  to  get  paid  for  everything  he  does; 
\/hen  he  does  not  wait  until  tomorrow  to  do  ths 
.hinjjs  he  must  do  tcday,  when  he  is  loyal  to 
his  employer  and  to  his  associates;  ;  when  he 
intelligently  cooperates  with  others  and  is 
loieiant  in  thought  and  deed;  when  he  studies 
constantly  to  prepare  himself  for  higher  posi- 
tion financially  and  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellows. — Junior  Citizen. 
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The  new  beginners 
Virigina  Constans  Age — 6  years 
Lois  Eby  Age — 10  years 

Wayne  Mart  Age — 6  years 

James  Ripplinger  Age — 6  years 
Newton  Shular  Age — 8  years 
Reno   Wolf  Age — 8  years 

Lois  Eby's  father  is  coming  to  visit  her. 
Virginia  Constans'  mother  came  to  see  her. 
Fern  Fode  and  Reno  Wolf  have  some  snap 
shots  now. 

Wayne   Mart   got   a  nice   picture-letter.  It 
was  easy  to  read. 
We  beginners 

would  like  a  short  letter  or  a  picture  post 
card  once  a  week. 

have  individual  pages  from  a  photograph 
album  waiting  for  snap  shots  of  our  families, 
relatives,  friends  and  pets.  Please  write  the 
name  of  each  person  below  the  picture.  Tell 
what  relation  he  or  she  is  on  the  back  of  the 
snap  shot.  We  shall  bring  our  snap  shots 
home  at  the  close  of  school. 

would  like  a  box  (no  matter  how  small)  once 
a  month.  Don't  spoil  us  with  too  many  nor 
disappoint  us  with  too  few. 

like  our  school.  Visit  us  and  see  our  shining 
faces. 


Glen  Bullerdick  is  quite  brave.  He  does 
not   cry   when   he   goes   to   the   hospital  now. 


I  caught  four  flies. — Joe  Schwan. 

I   have  a   white   knife. — Jack  Hagerman. 

We  made  some  black  cats. — Norman  Cutler. 

I  am  well.    I  came  to  school. 

— John  Hetland. 

Mrs.  Brasell  rode  a  horse  yesterday  afternoon. 

, — Delorer.  Bochee. 

Eobby  and  Fred  caught  two  fish  last  Saturday. 

— James  Irunkle. 

Flarold,  Jr.mes  and  I  have  seme  gym  shoes. 

— Jrvin  Semingsen. 

We  saw  a  show  last  night.  We  saw  a  cow- 
boy.— Michael  Ward. 

I  saw  a  new  truck  yesterday. — Ted  Lane. 
I  threw  a  ball.     Joe  caught  it. 

— Vernon  Hippe. 

My  mother  and  father  came  yesterday. 
They  brought  me  a  new  coat.     I  was  happy. 

— Harold  Johnson. 


Robert  Davis  is  getting  fat.  He  drinks  milk 
every  day. 

Ovida  Carlson  is  learning  to  write  now. 
She    is    very    much  pleased. 

Mary  Lewis  came  back  to  school  this  yea.\ 
She  was  out  two  and  a  half  years. 


I  got  a  box  from  my  mother  last  week.  I 
got  a  new  suit,  some  "gym."  shoes  and  a  box 
of  candy.    I  was  glad. — Milo  Curtin. 

Last  year  I  did  not  come  to  school.  I  was 
sick.  I  am  well  now.  I  came  back  to  school 
this  fall. — Alfred  Bury. 

My  mother  came  to  see  me  last  Sunday. 
Theresa  and  I  took  a  ride  in  the  car  with  her. 

— Lorna  May  Peterson. 

The  little  boys  will  go  to  town  with  Mrs. 
McCormick  next  Saturday.  I  shall  buy  some 
candy. — Donald  Nelson. 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister.  She  sent  some 
pictures  to  me. — Norman  Fuson. 

Eunice  cut  Lorna's  and  my  hair  yesterday. 
Milo  gave  some  candy  to  us. — Julia  Sabe. 


A  man  and  a  woman  came  to  my  home  one 
night.  My  brothers  made  some  ice  cream.  We 
ate  ice  cream  with  strawberries. — Irene  Clark. 

My  parents  and  I  rode  in  a  car  to  Great 
Falls.,  We  saw  the  fair.  My  parents  saw 
Victoria's   parents. — Forrest  Grove. 

I  told  my  sister  I  wanted  to  paint  my  wagon. 
I  painted  it  green  and  black.  It  is  pretty.  I 
played  with  it.     I  rode  fast  in  it. 

- — John  Farthing. 

My  parents  and  I  went  to  Grandma's  and 
Grandpa's  last  summer.  They  live  in  South 
Dakota.  It  was  far.  They  were  glad  to  see 
us. — Vivian  Miller. 

Tom,  his  mother  and  I  went  to  Butte  last 
summer.  We  went  to  the  show.  I  bought 
some  candy.  We  saw  Miss  Lillard.  Tom's 
mother  talked  to  her. — Paul  Wickwire. 

Mrs.  Watts  saw  an  owl.  She  told  a  man.  He 
shot  it.  He  gave  it  to  her.  She  brought  it  to 
school  and  showed  it  to  us.  Milton  was  afraid. 
I  was  not  afraid. — Stuart  Bart. 

Miss  Tyler  went  to  a  party  one  night.  She 
saw  Paul's  cousins.    She  talked  to  them. 

Johnnie's  mother  sent  him  a  birthday  cake. 
He  cut  it.    He  gave  us  some. — Charles  Hamhn. 

One  night  last  summer  my  mother,  father, 
brother  and  I  went  to  the  fair.  We  rode  on 
a  Ferris  wheel. 

I  saw  Charles.  I  bought  some  corn  and  ice 
cream.     I  gave  him  some. — Bobby  Werth. 

My  parents  and  I  went  to  Lewiston  in  August. 
We  went  to  the  city  park  for  lunch.  We  had 
buns  with  boiled  ham,  cookies,  bananas  and 
ice  cream.     Then  we  went  to  the  fair.     I  rode 
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on  a  merry-go-round  and  my  father  and  I  rode 
on  a  Ferris  wheel.  My  mother  asked  father  and 
me  if  we  wanted  to  see  the  show.  We  saw  Will 
Rogers  in  "State  Fair." — Victoria  Herbold. 


THE  DIRTY  DOLL 

Long  ago  there  was  a  little  girl  named 
Virginia.  She  lived  in  a  city.  She  saw  Sunbrite 
Cleaner  on  the  cupboard.  She  took  it.  She 
gave  her  doll  a  bath.  Then  she  wiped  it  dry. 
She  put  it  on  a  chair.  She  put  some  of  the 
powder  on  it.  She  spilled  Sunbrite  Cleaner  on 
the  floor.  Her  mother  was  very  cross.  Virginia 
cried. — Adele   Mudro.  .  : 

HENRY  AND  HIS  SHIP 

A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  little  boy.  His 
name  was  Henry.  One  day  he  was  lonesome. 
He  asked  his  mother  if  he  could  play  in  the 
water.  His  mother  said,  "Yes."  He  ran  to  the 
play  room  and  got  a  toy  ship.  Then  he  ran 
to  the  bathroom  and  turned  on  the  faucet. 
He  put  the  ship  on  the  water.  It  sailed.  The 
dog  watched  it.  They  had  a  good  time. 

— Frances  Kombol. 

THE  JACK  O'LANTERN 

Long,  long  ago  a  boy  and  a  girl  lived  in 
California.  The  boy's  name  was  Jack.  The 
girl's  name  was  Edith.  Jack  went  to  a  store 
and  saw  a  pumpkin.  It  cost  fifty  cents.  He 
bought  it.  He  ran  home  and  told  his  mother 
that  be  had  bought  a  pumpkin.  His  mother 
was  happy.  Edith  watched  Jack  make  a  jack 
O'lantern.  He  cut  out  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth.  She  liked  it.  At  night  they  put  a  light 
in  it  and  put  it  on  the  porch.  Some  people 
saw  the  funny  jack  O'lantern.  The  children 
were    very    happy. — Richard  McCarthy. 

THE  NAUGHTY  BOY  AND  DOG 

Long  years  ago,  there  were  a  naughty  boy 
and  his  dog.  Their  names  were  Tom  and  Bob. 
They  lived  in  a  city.  One  day  Bob  played 
out-doors.  He  ran .  into  the  dog  house  and 
got  mud  on  the  small  rug.  His  back  got  dirty. 
Pretty  soon  Tom  saw  him  playing  in  the  dog 
house.  He  ran  and  caught  him  .He  put  him 
on  a  box.  Then  he  looked  for  a  hose.  He  saw 
an  old  hose  hanging  in  a  tree.  He  turned 
the  water  on  Bob's  back.  His  mother  was 
angry  because  he  played  in  the  water.  He 
disobeyed  her.  She  sent  him  to  bed  without 
any   supper. — John  Fitzwilliams. 

THE  SLEEPY  HUNTERS 

Last  fall  Billy  told  his  father  that  he  wanted 
a  sling.  His  father  made  it  for  him.  He  wa; 
happy.  He  put  on  a  hunter's  cap  and  coa:. 
He  went  to  the  woods  with  his  dog.  He  looked 
for  rabbits.  He  couldn't  find  any.  Then  they 
felt  tired.  So  they  went  to  sleep  under  the  tree. 
Billy's  mother  and  father  ate  their  supper,  but 
Billy  and  his  dog  did  not  wake  up. 

Pretty  soon,  Pe.er  Rabbit  came  along  and 
stood  on  his  hind  legs.  He  saw  them  asleep 
on  the  ground  under  the  tree.  Then  Peter 
ran    away    from    them,    and   told    his  mother 


about  them.  Mother  Rabbit  laughed  about 
it. — Bozo  Kosanovich. 


A  CUTE  BABY 

My  friend's  name  is  Mrs.  Swanson.  She 
has  a  baby  named  Phyllis.  She  is  one  year 
old.  I  think  she  is  very  cute.  I  gave  her  some 
things.  She  talks  to  me  and  she  makes  funny 
signs.  She  wants  to  learn  how  to  sign.  I  did 
not  teach  her,  but  she  copies  her  mother  when 
she  signs  to  me. — Barbara  Johnson. 

MOVING 

Bud  and  Orville  packed  all  the  clothes  in 
the  wagon  on  June  14.  Mother,  Myrtle  and 
Orville  drove  the  car  to  Malta.  We  put  a  pig 
and  a  calf  in  the  trailer  behind  the  car.  Glen 
and  I  drove  three  cows  to  Malta.  We  left 
home  at  7  o'clock.  We  rode  horseback  all  day. 
I  like  to  live  in  Malta. — Don  Dyrdahl. 

MY  HORSE 

We  went  home  on  June  11th.  I  went  to 
see  my  uncle. 

I  had  a  new  white  horse  which  grandpa  gave 
to  me.  The  white  horse's  name  was  Susy. 
Grandpa  has  another  brown  horse  that  he  likes. 

My  uncle  George  was  angry.  He  fell  out 
of  the  saddle  when  my  horse  bucked. 

I  rode  my  white  horse  to  the  mail  box  and 
everywhere.  I  went  after  the  cows  and  horses. 
1  had  a  good  time. — Nora  Caudill. 

MY  BIRTHDAY 

I  had  a  party  for  my  birthday  last  July.  My 
sister  and  friends  came  to  see  me. 

My  mother  and  I  made  a  birthday  cake. 
The  cake  was  very  pretty  with  pink  and  white 
frosting.  I  made  the  cake  with  flour,  sugar, 
eggs,  vanilla  and  other  things.  It  was  a  three 
layer  cake  named  Bluff  cake. 

1  gave  about  half  of  the  cake  to  grandma 
Stiehl. 

Papa    brought    the    ice-cream    to   the  table. 
Alvin  and  Albert  had  packed  it  in  the  freezer. 
We  had  a  good  time  at  my  party. 

— Opal  D-ckey. 

THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

My  sister  Tressie  and  her  children  and  I 
went  to  my  sister-in-law's  home  on  Saturday, 
July  6th.  My  sister-in-law's  name  is  Wilma. 
1  held  my  nephew  in  my  arms.  I  asked  Tressie 
to  put  him  in  the  buggy.  Ernie  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  Then  I  wheeled  the  buggy  near  the 
wall.  I  helped  Wilma  clear  and  set  the  table. 
We  waited  until  her  husband,  Oscar,  and  the 
children  came  to  dinner. 

After  dinner  I  carried  the  dishes  to  the  kitch- 
en and  Tressie,  Wilma  and  Helen  washed  the 
dishes  and  put  them  in  the  cupboard.  I  had 
a  very  gcod  time. — Alma  Clifton. 

LAST  SUMMER 

On  Sept.  8.h  my  sister  and  baby  and  I  met 
Mrs.  McGuire.  i  talked  to  her.  Mother  came 
and  showed  Mrs.  McGuire  where  to  go. 

Mother,  my  two  sisters,  baby  and  I  went  to 
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a  picnic  in  a  car  with  Mrs.  McGuire,  We  ate 
some  things,  then  we  went  to  a  dance.  We 
came  back  to  .Mrs.  McGuire's  house.  We  had 
a  good  time. 

My  sister  has  a  new  baby  girl.  She  is  cute. 
My  mother  is  happy. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to.  sell  papers.  A  man 
gave  me  five  cents,  and  I  gave  a  paper  to  him. 

— Glenn  Hendrickson. 

A  VISIT 

On  Septmber  5th  we  went  to  McCone  City  to 
visit  my  sister.  We  left  home  at  6  o'clock.  She 
was  surprised  because  she  did  not  know  we 
were  coming  to  visit  her  home.  We  kissed  each 
other  and  saw  my  little  nephew  and  niece.  We 
looked  at  the  catalog.  My  family  talked.  They 
went  to  bed  at  1  o'clock.  They  had  a  pleasant 
time. 

Florence,  mother  atjcl,I  went  to  town.  They 
wanted  to  buy  something.  ,<  ;, 

We  had  sandwiches,  mashed  potatoes,  chick- 
en sausages,  pickles,  salad,  jelly,  rolls  and  pies 
for  dinner.    We  liked  all  of  them. 

We  stayed  three  days  and  then  went  home. 
We  took  my  sister,  Florence,  with  us.  ,  r 

■:."'!  •    j — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

N.  P.  LUNCHROOM 

My  brother  told  me  that  I  could  wash  dishes 
in  the  evening.  I  said  all  right.  I  peeled 
potatoes  and  onions.  The  '  onions'  made  my 
clothes  smell.  I  worked  about  three  and  a  half 
hours.  I  got  tired  of  washing  dishes.  When  I 
had  finished  washing  dishes,  I  went  to  bed  be- 
cause I  was  tired.  It  was  too  hot  for  me  all 
summer. — Jack  Ruddy. 

SUMMER  WORK 

Last  summer  I  worked  at  several  different 
jobs  and  earned  about  #50.00.  I  cl«aned  and 
cut  the  lawns  with  a  mower.  .  I  loaded  ice- 
cream packing  cases  at  the  dairy.  I  helped 
puc  cement  into  a  cellar  wall.  'I  dug  trench 
for  water  and  gas  pipe  and  piled  old  wood 
for  a  truck  to  haul  away.  I  helped  dig  a  cellar 
and  shoveled  the  dirt  on  to  a  truck  so  it  could 
be  hauled  away.  I  helped  another  family  build 
a  home  and  garage.  They  gave  me  food  for 
helping   with   the   garage   and  house. 

—Bozo  Janich. 

AT  THE  FAIR 

The  fair  was  open  from  August  10  to  16. 
There  was  a  large  crowd  of  people  at  the  fair. 
The  fair  had  rides,  shows  and  dances.  The 
people  had  a  nice  time  a:  the  fair.  Governor 
Holt  .  was  at  the  fair.  Thursday  morning  he 
picked; the  winner  of  the  horse  race.  After  the 
race  he  stood  on  the  rostrum.  He  spoke  to  all 
the  people,  then  he  went  to  Red  Lodge.  From 
Red  Lodge  he  went  through  the  park.  He 
visited  the  park  and  on  Monday  he  went  back 
to  work.  ,1  think  Governor  Elmer  Holt  had  an 
interesting  time  at  the  fair  and  park. 

— Clement  John  Evans. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PILLOW  TOP 

I  threaded  a  rectangular  frame  with  carpet 
warp.  I  used  white  warp.  I  fastened  the  warp 


to  nails  which  were  driven  into  the  wooden 
frame. 

I  used  pink  and  white  yarn  threaded  on 
long  wooden  needles.  I  wove  in  one  pink  thread 
then  one  white  thread  until  I  had  filled  the 
frame.  When  a  thread  had  been  used  I  made 
the  end  fast  and  cut  it  near  the  edge  of 
the  frame.  When  the  frame  was  full  I  removed 
the  woven  yarn  from  the  frame. 

After  I  had  finished  four  of  .the  rectangular 
pieces  I  sewed  them  together  to  make  one 
large  top.  Then  I  lined  the  top  with  cloth 
and  sewed  it  securely.  I  made  some  strings 
by  braiding  some  yarn  and  sewed  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  pillow  top  for  a,  fringe.  The 
pii.ow  was  stuffed  with  cloth,  then  the  case 
was  sewed  up.  I  sewed  a  flower  into  the  top  of 
the    pillow    for    decoration. — Katie  Boggio. 


A  HUNTING  EXPERIENCE 

Last  summer  my  mother  got  a  beautiful 
Irish  setter  called  Rex.  His  coat  is  reddish 
brown  and  his  eyes  are  pretty  brown. 

One  time  my  small  brother  Lee,  and  I 
took  a  walk  with  Rex.  We  went  up  Big  Butte. 
Rex  saw  a  rabbit.  He  chased  it  and  almost 
caught  it  by  the  tail,  but  it  got  into  its  burrow. 
When  we  got  back  home  my  big  brother,  Ben 
said  that  we  could  go  hunting  Sunday  with 
tome  other  hunters.  I  was  thrilled. 

I  have  a  new  22  rifle.  We  hiked  about  16 
miles,  shooting  the  birds  that  were  bothering 
the  farmers  near  Butte.  I  shot  four  tirds. 
The  hike  did  not  bother  us,  but  we  were  very 
thirsty.  We  were  lucky  to  find  a  spring  with 
good  water   to  drink. — Florence  Driscoll. 

A  TRIP  TO  FORT  PECK 

Last  summer  my  family  decided  that  we 
might  leave  for  Fort  Peck  at  12  o'clock  mid- 
night. We  wanted  to  go  at  night  with  our 
friends  because  it  would  be  too  hot  for  father 
to  drive  very  far  in  the  day  time.  We  prepared 
our  lunch.  When  we  had  finished  we  left  for 
Fort  Peck.  We  had  a  nice  long  trip.  We  reached 
Fort  Peck  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
ate  our  breakfast  there.  •  After  a  short  rest 
we  left  for  the  big  dam.  It  was  beginning  to 
get  warm,  very  warm.  Oh!  how  we  hate  to 
go  anywhere  in  the  hot  weathefj  We  saw  the 
the  dam  and  then  started  for  Glasgow  about  3 
P.  M.  When  we  got  to  Glasgow  the  lefts  in 
one  car  light  was  broken,  so  a  man  fixed  it. 
We  left  for  Malta.     We  had  a  very  nice  time. 

— Evelyn  Higdem. 

PICKING  CHOKECHERRIES 

Last  summer  after  Church,  '"iffy'  brother, 
Jimmy  and  I  walked  to  the  golf  course.  My 
brother  wanted  to  earn  some  money.  While 
we  were  walking  along  the  road,  my  big 
brother,  Frank  arid  Arrheda,  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Braae  came  along  in  His  car.  Frank 
told  me  to  get  in  the  back  seat.  We  followed  the 
highway  to  Florence,  we  crossed  the  ra'lroad 
tracks  and  went  on  a  gravel  road.  We  crossed 
the  Bitter  Root  river  and  went  to  find  a  good 
place  to  pick  chokecherries.  We  found  a  good 
ptace  so  we  stopped  and  ate  our  lunch.  After 
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eating  lunch,  Frank,  Mrs.  Braae  and  I  picked 
chokecherries.  Armeda  did  not  want  to  pick 
berries  so  she  went  fishing.  She  did  not  catch 
any  fish.  We  all  picked  two  boxes  of  choke- 
cherries  then  we  left  for  home.  It  was  about 
4  or  5  o'clock. 

I  was  stiff  from  riding  when  we  got  home. 
Armeda  made  chokecherry  jelly  out  of  the 
cherries  we  had  picked.  We  had  a  good  time 
picking    chokecherries    and    enjoyed   the  trip. 

— Robert  Rummell. 

CYCLING  OVER  THE  HILLS 

Just  three  days  before  I  came  home  last 
June,  my  dad  bought  a  new  bike  for  sister  and 
me.  Was  I  happy?  Of  course,  I  was  glad 
to  ride  around,  but  I  can  also  go  to  town  all 
alone  for  groceries  and  mail.  It  is  about  a  mile 
to  town  and  I  hate  to  walk  with  the  mosquitoej 
ready  to  eat  me  alive.  , 

1  he  bike  is  red  and  black.  I  like  it  Yery 
much.  I  did  not  know  how  to  ride  at  first, 
and  I  could  not  go  to  town,  unless  my  sister, 
Shirley,  took  me.  I  learned  to  ride  around  the 
yard  and  I  fell  many  times.  The  bike  hardly 
ever  got  hurt  because  I  always  landed  under 
it.  1  have  many  scars  on  my  knees,  but  Ave 
do  not  notice  them  because  my  knees  are  so 
tanned.  Once  I  fell  and  broke  one  of  the 
pedals,  and  we  had  to  buy  another  one.  My 
sister  was  so  cross  that  I  told  a  lie  and  said  that 
the  horse  stamped  on  it.  She  overheard  me 
when  1  pleaded  with  mother  not  to  tell  her  the 
truth  but  she  forgave  me,  later. 

One  day  I  rode  to  Myrtle  s  house  about  five 
miles  from  Malta.  The  road'  was  hilly  and  I 
had  to  walk  up  the  hills  and  ride  down  them. 
Myrtle  was  not  home  and  I  was  disappointed 
and  very  thirsty.  1  here  were  no  pumps  near 
so  I  went  over  to  another  farm  house  and 
stayed  for  a  while. 

The  bike  gave  me  a  good  time  this  summer, 
the  best  I  have  had  for  several  years.  I  never 
went  more  than  eight  miles  from  home.  1 
was  lonesome  but  the  baby  and  the  bike  cheered 
me  up. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

LETTERS 

A  letter  is  a  written  message  sent  to  a  person 
who  is  apart  trom  us.  We  write  letters  to  carry 
our  thoughts  to  others  whom  we  cannot  talk 
with  in  person.  , 

business  men  or  women  write  letters  to  carry 
on  trade.  These  are  formal  business  letcers. 
if  we  write  letters  to  our  friends,  we  write  an 
informal,   conversational  letter. 

When  we  write  a  letter  we  begin  with  a  head- 
ing. The  heading  tells  where  and  when  the 
letter  was  written. 

Boulder,  Montana 
April  8,  1935 
Following  the  heading  we  write  the  saluation 
which  shows  to  whom  the  letter  is  written. 
Example:     Dear  Madame: 

Next  we  write  the  body  of  the  letter  which  con- 
tains the  written  conversation  which  we  are 
carrying  on  with  the  friend  or  relative.  When 
we  finish  the  conversation,  we  close  with  a  com- 
plimentary ending.  This  complimentary  end- 
ing expresses  our  feelings  and  attitudes  toward 


the  person  addressed. 

Respectfully  yours, 
We  should  write  letters  that  please  our 
friends.  The  letters  should  be  interesting,  and 
carry  news.  They  should  represent  us  fairly. 
People  will  judge  us  by  the  letters  we  write  so 
we  should  write  them  correctly.  The  letter 
really  speaks  for  us. — Annie  Kombol. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  DICTIONARY 

A  dictionary  is  a  book  which  gives  us  the 
correct  use  and  meaning  of  words.  We  need 
the  dictionary  to  improve  our  speech  and 
writing.  It  shows  us  how  to  spell  words  cor- 
rectly and '  how  to  divide  them  into  syllables 
so  we  can  speak  them  easily  and  correctly. 

When  we  look  up  a  word  in  the  dictionary 
we  find  six  different  kinds  of  information  about 
it. 

1.  Spelling   and  Syllabication 

2.  Pronunciation 

3.  Part  of  Speech 

4.  Derivation 

5.  Meaning 

6.  Synonyms 

1  he  spelling  shows  us  what  letters  are  used 
in  writing  it  correctly.  The  syllabication  shows 
us  how  to  divide  the  word  so  we  can  speak  it 
coriectly.  The  pronunciation  shows  us  how 
the  different  vowels  and  consonants  are  made, 
whether  it  is  short  or  long.  The  part  of 
speech  shows  us  how  the  word  can  be  used  in 
a  sentence.  It  tells  whether  the  word  is  a  noun, 
pronoun,  verb  or  adjective.  The  derivation 
tells  us  where  the  word  originated  and  gives 
some  of  its  history.  The  meaning  of  ;he  word 
helps  us  to  use  it  correctly  in  a  sentence  to 
convey  or  carry  the  correct  idea.  The  syno- 
nyms are  words  which  mean  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  as  the  word  we  are  studying  and  which 
can  be  used  in  its  stead. — Eunice  Brandt. 

GLASS  THREAD 

Experts  claim  that  they  can  take  one  pound 
of  molten  glass  and  spin  a  thread  that  will  reach 
around  the  earth.  The  thread  would  be  about 
one-twentieth  the  size  of  a  human  hair.  It 
can  be  made  finer  and  stronger  than  siik 
thtead.  It  takes  a  silk  worm  three  weeks  to 
produce  a  mile  of  silk  fiber.  A  mile  of  glass 
thread  can  be  spun  in  about  three  seconds.  It 
is  moth  and  rot  proof.  It  can  be  woven  into 
different  patterns.  Glass  "wool"  can  be  used  to 
insulate  against  heat  and  cold.  It  affords  a 
fire,  moisture,  and  vermin  proof  blanket. 
Glass  "wool"'  can  be  used  to  stop  the  attacts  of 
worms  cn  trees  by  wrapping  it  aiound  the  trunk 
where  the  insects  are  unable  to  obtain  footing 
on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  fine  spun  material. 

Glass  is  even  used  for  constructing  highways. 
Glass  tazor  blades  are  said  to  be  as  flexible  and 
:harp  as  if  made  with  steel.  The  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  used  razor  blades  has  been 
settled  as  these  made  of  giass  are  easily 
pulverized. 

High  tested  glass  for  automobiles  has  a 
bieakage  lesis^ance  of  five  times  that  of  ordi- 
nary shatterproof  glass.  The  new  type  of  safetly 
glass  may  be  rolled  up  like  a  rug. 

— Theodore  Ohlson. 
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Conducted  by  the  Teachers 

ACROSTIC 

O-h  the  changes 
C-oming  now; 
T-rees  that  show 
O-n  every  bough 
B-older  colors 
E-very  day 

R-ed  and  brown  and  gold  that  say 
It's  OCTOBER! 

 0  


 0  

AN  OWL 


An  owl  is  a  bird.  It  has  big,  black  eyes.  It  sat  in  a  tree.  It  caught  a 
chicken.  A  man  saw  it.  He  was  cross.  He  killed  it.  Mrs.  Watts  brought 
it  to  school.  We  saw  it. 

.  o  

A  BABY 

I  see  a  baby.  It  is  a  boy.  It  is  fat.  It  is  cute.  It  has  brown  eyes.  It 
has  black  hair. 
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ON  HALLOWE'EN  i 

On  Hallowe'en  the  black  cats  prowl 

And  witches  ride  the  sky, 

And  jack-o'-lanterns  glare  at  you, 

And  ghosts  go  gliding  by,      .  . 

While  goblins  prance  and  pixies  dance 

And  elves  are  very  spry. 

But  do  you  think  that 'I'm  afraid? 

Oh,  no,  indeed,  not  I! 

.,,  .  ..  -—Sylvia   Comstock  Preedom. 

:       '  — — 0  — 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PUMPKIN 

Once  I  was  a  little  pumpkin.  I  grew  on  a  vine.  At  first  I  was  small 
and  green.  I  was  a  very  happy  pumpkin.  I  liked  to  lie  in  the  field  in 
the  warm  sunshine. 

One  day  a  little  boy  found  me  and  carried  me  to  his  house.  He 
cut  eyes,  a  nose  and  a  mouth  in  my  sides. 

When  night  came  he  lighted  a  candle  and  put  it  inside  my  head. 
I  looked  very  .funny.  The  boys  and  girls  laughed  at  me.  They  do  not 
call  me  a  pumpkin  now.    They  call  me  a  Jack-o-Lantern. — Selected. 


JACK-O'-LANTERN 

I  am  a  little  pumpkin,   very  round 

and  hard  and  green . 
I  must  grow  fast,   so  that  I  may 

be  ripe  for  Hallowe'en. 
My  brother  pumpkins  laugh  at  me; 

they  say  in,  great  surprise, 
"Why  need  you  hurry?  Any  time 

will  do  for  pumpkin  pies." 
They'll  never  piiPme  in  a  pie.  I'll  • 

?     help1  the  moon  by  night. 
I'll  be  a  Jack-o'7lantern  and 

make  a  lovely  light. 

— Selected. 
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